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AMONG THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. 
By Clement L. Webster. 

In the August number of the Naturalist, for 1891, the writer 
in an article entitled "Preliminary Notes on the Archeology of 
southwestern New Mexico," alluded to, for the first time, the 
most important discovery of a Cliff-dweller Mummy, made 
by him in a Cliff-dwelling of that region ; and promised to, 
later on, give a more detailed account of the discovery. 

The present sketch then may be considered as a partial 
redemption of the promise then made. 

The Mogollon Mountains of southwestern New Mexico, are 
one of the most rugged and broken of the great Rocky Moun- 
tain system. 

This region abounds in deep and vast canons, sometimes so 
profound as to almost exclude the light of day. This region 
is also deeply cut and scored by the channels of the head- 
waters of the Rio Gila, known as the East, West and Middle 
branches. 

At no other place in this great system of mountains, is there 
presented so abundant and diversified scenes of wild and 
romantic beauty. 

A strange charm surrounds this region ; and there is here 
presented a remarkably rich field for the study and investiga- 
tions of the Archeologist. 

For almost everywhere here in the natural caves, in, and at 
the base of the almost innumerable cliffs, are found the for- 
mer abodes of the Cliff-dwellers. Some of these dwellings are 
solitary, and only large enough to accommodate one or two per- 
sons ; while others occupy a series of large connected caves, 
where are sometimes found as many as twenty-five or thirty 
beautifully preserved rooms or dwellings. The writer spent 
some time in this region making explorations in these ancient 
ruins, sketching and drawing ; and here obtained a large and 
exceedingly valuable collection of specimens. 1 

1 See report alluded to in the August number of this journal, for 1891. 
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Extending out from the West branch of the Gila, about three 
and one half miles above its confluence with the main Gila, is 
one of the most beautiful, wild and romantic canyons possible 
to be found. 

The average width of this canyon is perhaps thirty-five or 
forty feet, while towering cliffs rise perpendicularly on either 
side to a height of from two hundred to three hundred feet by 
estimate. 

Through this wild glen there rushes, during the rainy sea- 
son, a small stream of pure water, clear as crystal. The lower 
nearly one-half of these great cliffs is composed of a hard, 
dark colored basalt, upon which the elements have made but 
slight impression ; and overlying them is a vast stratum of 
buff colored conglomerate, such as occupies such extensive 
areas in southwestern New Mexico, portions of Arizona and 
California. 

Here the lower portion of this vast stratum of conglomerate 
has been worn away by the slow action of the elements, leav- 
ing a narrow projecting shelf of basalt extending along 
horizontally for some distance. 

In the base of this conglomerate, nature has formed numer- 
ous large connected caves. 

These caves the ancient Cliff-dwellers had taken possession 
of, and in them reared their strange dwellings. 

Here may be seen upward of twenty-eight rooms, of differ- 
ent sizes, shapes and designs ; which taken together form the 
most interesting group of these dwelling which the writer has 
ever seen. 

As the object of this paper is mainly to deal with the dis- 
covery of the mummy already alluded to, a detailed descrip- 
tion of these and other Cliff-dwellings, etc., will be deferred to 
a future report. 

One of the questions regarding the Cliff-dwellers, is that 
pertaining to the dispositions made of the remains of their 
dead. 

But very few facts have been obtained thus far, which 
shed much light upon this question. 

There have been discoveries made, however, which demon- 
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strate that in the matter of disposing of the dead, departures 
from the general custom, whatever that may have been, were 
occasionally practiced. One of these exceptional cases was 
brought to light in the discovery of the mummy, which forms 
the subject of this paper. 

This mummy was discovered in one of the rooms of the large 
collection of Cliff-dwellings just described ; and had been care- 
fully placed in an excavation made in the floor, on the side 
and slightly under the partition wall. The wall here, as well 
as elsewhere, rested upon the debris which had previously 
collected in the cave. Every portion of the body, including 
the nails, hair and teeth, were perfectly preserved. 

The preservation of this body was due to the great dryness 
of the atmosphere of the country, and the chemical elements 
of the soil, etc., in which it was entombed. The mummy was 
small, being that of a child apparently about seven years of 
age ; although inferior in size to that of a child of the same age 
with us. 

It had been carefully and completely wrapped in two large 
pieces of coarsely woven cloth of different textures, made from 
the fibers of the " Spanish dagger " — which was used so 
extensively by the Cliff-dwellers for this and other purposes 
— and then again as carefully wrapped in a large and nicely 
woven mat of bear grass. 

After this, it was bound with cords, onto a small and 
curiously shaped board of cottonwood ; the cords crossing the 
body and passing through small circular holes made in each 
corner of the board. 

The board had apparently been fashioned with a stone ax, 
and afterward finished by being rubbed with some instru- 
ment. 

The hair on the head of the mummy was of a beautiful 
dark brown color, and of a soft and silky texture. The arms 
were drawn up near to the sides of the head, and hands 
clinched ; and the legs also were somewhat drawn up. 

This description is better illustrated by the plate Figs. 1, and 
2, (copied from a photograph) which represent the back and 
front views of this mummy. 
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At the feet is shown a portion of the mat which formed the 
outer covering, and the board to which it was bound. 

There existed on the wall of one of the rooms, located a few 
feet from where the mummy was discovered, many strange 
and interesting characters, or picture-writings, of these ancient 
people, painted in the provincial red color. 

Close by where the mummy was found, was also discovered 
an ancient weaving-room, of the greatest interest. In this were 
found portions of the ancient loom, woven fabrics, etc. 

Near the mummy were discovered long braids of human 
hair identical in all respects with that of the mummy, save 
that it w r as much longer and of a coarser texture. In other 
rooms of this Pueblo, were found great quantities of corn-cobs, 
husks, and kernels of corn ; squash or pumpkin rinds, seeds 
and stems; gourds, sandals, wearing apparel, basket and 
other woven work, pottery, stone mills, weapons, utensils, etc., 
etc. Such a mass of evidence was secured, in connection with 
the discovery of the mummy, as to leave no doubt as to the 
genuineness of this relic. So far as the writer is aware, this is 
the only specimen of its kind of the Cliff-dwellers, ever 
discovered. 



